TRANSITION
" He is sure to. report that Cork Street is full
Haven't we a ^ magnificent Fever Hospital in the
Hardwicke, which is home ?"
We will be crossing Smithfield about four-thirty, I
realised. The Rasher will be there, staying himself
with a few pints in the pubs that are privileged to
open at four a.m. and waiting for the vegetable carts
to come in from Crumlin and Santry.
The cabby who drove the archetypal ambulance
which was called the Small-pox Cab did not care
which of us was the patient after three balls of malt.
Instead of a critical scrutiny, he asked: "Are yez
ready for the road ? Well, then, one for the road."
We helped him again and helped him into position.
Jenny was on the roof, head over heels, trying to kick
herself on the back. But she should have begun that
difficult feat fifteen years ago.
So that explains it, I thought, as I gazed up at
Jenny. That explains what I took for the moon.
She always wears them short.
" Such sweet neglect more taketh me."
And she has double garters: the ballet girls started
that idea long, long ago. All sense of danger was
gone, nearly gone. Yet I dimly felt that if the cab
started forward there would be an accident. But I
didn't know how agile Jenny was. Gradually she
lowered her head until it touched the cab roof. Then
she played a tattoo with her feet on the cabman's hat,
He didn't seem to mind. It was all in the night's
work. It took the Citizen to persuade her to come
down. We started, but we had to stop. The
wooden windows were closed and could not be opened
from inside; neither could the doors of the cab. The
cabbie drove relentlessly on. We would be suffocated
soon. Barney had to stop singing in the thick air.